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The Madison Meeting in Retrospect 

[We are indebted for this review to Mr. D. S. White, 
of the Central High School, Minneapolis.] 

Good cheer, good weather, well-balanced programs, and 
a closer sympathy between secondary school and college Latin 
departments marked the eighteenth Annual Meeting of the 
Classical Association of the Middle West and South. High 
points were: appeals for better teaching of Latin and Greek, 
together with a wider reading acquaintance with Greek and 
Latin authors outside the classroom, and the restoration of the 
Humanities as disciplinary and cultural studies to their former 
position of prominence in secondary curricula. 

Nearly one hundred and fifty teachers were in regular atten- 
dance, whether the occasion of the gathering dealt with obscure 
etymology or with the testing of the University's kitchen artists. 

In contrast with the public's general impression of the spirit 
which marks both the characters and the assemblages of classi- 
cists, wit and humor occupied a conspicuous place throughout the 
session. Professor Lord of Oberlin led the way with a paper on 
"How to End a Story." He cited instances of bathetic endings 
from the Hebraic, Greek, and Roman literatures, including the 
story of Jonah, the death of Stephen, Hennessey and Mr. Dooley's 
colloquy on Benjamin Franklin, Horace on the beauties of country 
life, in which is featured Alfius the money-lender, Herodotus' his- 
tory of the battles of Marathon, Thermopylae, and Salamis, 
citations from Thucydides and Xenophon, and closing with the 
deaths of Caesar and Cicero. Professor McCartney of North- 
western University, whose paper on "Ancient Wit and Humor" 
proved too lengthy for the time limit, was recalled by his audience 
and requested to complete his list of Greek and Roman jokes. 
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The Greek fans were regaled with two papers of especial merit. 
Professor John Lofberg of the University of Texas, in "Athenian 
Traits in American Politics," showed the similarity of the Athenian 
democracy, which originated with Pericles, to the American 
democracy of Andrew Jackson. He drew an analogy between the 
ancient and modern belief that a man who is successful in busi- 
ness or a profession is qualified to succeed in the business of 
politics. The other paper was given by Doctor Gertrude Smith 
of the University of Chicago on "Greek Lawgivers." Miss 
Smith emphasized the methods of introducing laws and the 
difficulty with which they were changed because of the Greek's 
belief in the divine origin of laws. 

There were papers of particular interest to the secondary 
school teacher. William F. Palmer of West High School, Cleve- 
land, in his paper "On Translating Vergil," pointed out that 
pupils should be encouraged to translate in verse form. After 
explaining the requisites of a good translation, mastery of Latin 
and English, poetic instinct, and knowledge of the Roman spirit, 
Mr. Palmer dwelt at some length upon the dignity and beauty 
of certain passages in the Aeneid and closed with his own verse 
translation of Aeneas' soliloquy in Aeneid II upon the discovery 
of Helen crouching by the altar, and the passage in Aeneid VI, 
where Aeneas meets Anchises. After the paper Professor D'Ooge 
suggested that talented pupils should be encouraged to undertake 
special passages for verse translation and mentioned a class which 
he visited where the roll-call was given by memorized selections. 

Professor H. Osborne Ryder of Hamline University illustrated 
with crayon five ways of teaching Latin by the use of geometrical 
devices, namely, gender of the declensions, how to tell the tense of 
the infinitive in indirect discourse, how to illustrate the meaning 
of Greek and Latin prepositions, how to illustrate seven kinds of 
word order, and how to differentiate between subjective and 
objective genitives. 

Miss Irene McLean of Indianapolis explained the district and 
county Latin contests in her state, including the rules that 
governed them, the qualifications of the judges, the objectives, 
the content of the contests, and the results published in "Res 
Latinae." 
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Miss Leta Wilson of the Madison High School painted a 
gloomy picture of the eighth grader's knowledge of English. 
Without placing the blame, she cited it as a fact that too large 
a proportion of our Freshman Latin pupils are woefully weak in 
the comprehension of parts of speech, meaning of words, spelling, 
and sentence analysis. She showed that, because of ignorance of 
the sequence of the letters of the alphabet, the dictionary, if not 
actually valueless, was to the average ninth grader discouragingly 
cumbersome. Miss Wilson stressed the need of aiming at a few 
important objectives and of resorting to constant summaries and 
reviews. 

In the absence of Mason D. Gray of Rochester, N. Y., who was 
to give a resume of the plans and progress of the classical investi- 
gation, Mr. McDuffee of the Springfield, Mass., Central High 
School and Professor E. L. Carr of Oberlin College covered this 
topic. After explaining the origin, organization, purpose, objec- 
tives, and progress to date, Mr. McDuffee spoke of the great 
assistance given by the United States Bureau of Education, and 
the nature of the questionnaire now prepared for ascertaining 
(a) the enrollment of Latin students, (b) the requirements of 
schools in Greek and Latin together with the amount for which 
credit is given, and (c) the amount of training considered necessary 
for an efficient Latin teacher. Then followed in detail mention 
of various sources from which material would be secured for the 
final report on the Classical Investigation. Mr. McDuffee con- 
cluded with the statement that, in accordance with the scope of the 
investigation, which is surpassing any other in any field of like 
nature, the committee expects the report to be the most compre- 
hensive, definite, and constructive that has ever been published. 
Mr. Carr emphasized the aims of the investigation and summed 
up the whole as an endeavor of classical scholars to find out 
"what kind of a pupil in what kind of a method under what kind 
of a teacher could obtain the best results." 

Miss Frances Sabin introduced her subject, "A Laboratory for 
Training Latin Teachers and for Serving the Interests of Latin 
in the State," with a citation of the commendable points about 
the Survey. One was that it was a nation-wide movement, 
whether it led to anything or not; that Latin teachers all over 
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the country were united in co-operation; that teachers all over 
the country were expressing opinions about methods of teaching; 
that concrete proofs were being gathered with which to fortify 
arguments previously advanced by classicists in justification of 
methods and subject-matter. With regard to the laboratory 
for training teachers, Miss Sabin explained that the task was to 
show teachers what they may accomplish in the classroom. The 
basis of making Latin interesting consisted in making children 
know what Latin is about and in supplying material as a proof 
that they are obtaining definite objectives. Miss Sabin's exhibit 
of an enormous array of orderly material in Room 260, Bascom 
Hall, was an eloquent proof that she was equipped to train Latin 
teachers, and in a concrete way was serving the interests of 
Latin in the state of Wisconsin. 

Professor Weller, president of the Association, assured the 
Latin teachers that Latin was holding its own, despite fads and 
educational disruption. He maintained that no Latin teacher 
could achieve her best who had not been schooled in Greek; that 
a new era of classical scholarship was just starting. Mr. Weller 
expressed his belief that the great defect of the Latin teacher 
today is that she does too little reading of classical authors. He 
suggested that a committee of five be chosen to lay out a reading 
course which would provide credits. His conviction was that the 
great need for the advance of classical scholarship is for the Greek 
and Latin teacher to do a lot of reading in the original Greek and 
Latin. 

Professor Leigh Alexander contributed an interesting philo- 
logical paper, and Mrs. Million regaled the conference with 
savors and flavors from an old Roman cook-book. We all 
regretted the absence of Professor Ullman, who was to have read 
a paper on "Our Latin English Language," but he was detained 
at home by an unfortunate accident. 

Saturday forenoon, the last session, brought three fascinating 
and soul-restful papers by Professor Dean and Miss Grace 
Goodwin, who gave illustrated talks on our American classical 
schools at Athens and Rome respectively, and by Professor John 
Scott, who gave a truly remarkable talk on Schliemann, including 
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some studies and discoveries of his own in the life of this famous 
archaeologist. 

The social side of the conference was not neglected. A 
reception was held at the home of President Birge, a dinner given 
by local members of the association, after which a reception was 
provided for the women and a smoker for the men. An informal 
luncheon was given at the close of the last program, after which 
the visitors who remained until evening were treated to an auto- 
mobile ride about the city and to the farther side of Lake Mendota. 

At the business meeting, Professor Louis Lord of Oberlin was 
elected President for the coming year, Miss Dutton of Tennessee, 
Vice-President, and Professor Rollin H. Tanner of Denison 
University was retained as Secretary-Treasurer. The president 
was empowered to choose a committee for considering a definite 
move to encourage first-hand reading of Greek and Latin authors. 

Dean Andrew F. West of Princeton University concluded 
the program with a brief address on the present situation in the 
classical field. He maintained that the six-year classical high 
school will be the challenge and solution for all other curriculum 
problems and that it can be carried at no greater cost. After 
touching upon the dangers of the Junior High and the ignorant 
superintendent, Dean West concluded with the statement that 
the results of the investigation would prove to all others how to 
conduct an investigation and would justify for all time to come 
the prominence of the classics. 

We all came away from Madison with a feeling that we had 
been royally entertained by our hosts and hostesses of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, that we had listened to an unusually good 
series of papers, that Mr. Smiley Glad had been in evidence on all 
occasions and that Mr. Lugubrious Gloom seemed to have stayed 
away altogether. We were furthermore cheered by two an- 
nouncements by our indefatigable Secretary-Treasurer, Professor 
Tanner, that our dismal deficit of last year has been paid off and 
that we have a net addition to our membership of over five 
hundred persons. We are a Going Concern! 



